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Democracy — The  Old  and  the  New. 


SPEECH 


OP 


HON.    JOHN    HICKMAN,    OF    PENN., 


ON   THE   BATTLE    GROUND    OE   BRANDYWINB, 
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Mr.  HICKMAN"  said : 

Fellow  Citizens,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 
In  my  remarks,  at  this  time,  I  shall  have  but 
little  to  say  about  men.  I  prefer  to  speak  of 
that  with  which  I  am  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. My  subject,  to-day,  i.s  Democracy — the 
p!  I  and  the  new  ;  or,  Democracy  as  it  was,  and 
as  it  is. 

The  object  of  those  who  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence of  the  Government  of  England  was, 
not  so  much  to  be  relieved  from  grievances 
which  then  affected  them,  as  to  establish  de- 
fences against  the  danger  of  future  oppression. 
Our  fathers  were  not  selfish,  but  philanthropic. 
They  did  not  regard  themselves  alone,  but  pos 
terity.  They  were  patriots  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  word  should  be  understood.  If  they 
had  not  looked  beyond  their  own  day,  they 
would  have  temporized;  they  would  have  done 
worse — they  would  have  compromised.  But 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  a  distant  age,  they  con- 
tended for  an  enduring  principle.  They  be- 
lieved that  man — that  universal  man — had 
natural  rights  to  be  regarded  in  all  human 
laws,  and  that  they  could  oidy  be  lost  sight  of 
under  tyranny;  that  the  greatest  of  these  was 
liberty,  and  that  death  even  was  to  be  preferred 
to  slavery.  I  do  not  say  that  this  made  up 
Democracy,  but  I  do  assert  that  there  can  be 
no  genuine  Democracy  without  this  sentiment. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  there  can  be  a 
general  Democracy  without  liberty  ;  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  there  should  bo  liberty 
without  Democracy.  Democracy  being  the 
power  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves,  makes 
it  the  most  perfect  guaranty  the  masses  can 
have  for  individual  and  collective  prosperity. 
Anything  short  of  this,  places  a  people  at  the 
mercy  of  a  man  or  a  Junto,  Under  republics, 
freedom  cannot  be  lost  without  utter  depravity. 
U-uder  other  forms  of  government,  it  cannot 


exist  without  almost  superhuman  virtue.  Here- 
in lies  the  value  of  popular  power,  and  the 
danger  of  monarchies  and  aristocracies. 

It  was  natural  that  the  great  leading  idea  of 
the  Revolution  should  be  embodied  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  our  Independence.  And  accord- 
ingly we  there  find  the  enunciation  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  with  the 
inalienable  right  of  liberty  ;  that  Governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed ;  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  a 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  old  Governments, 
and  to  institute  new.  In  a  word,  the  equality 
of  man,  and  his  right  to  control  Government, 
are  made  most  conspicuous  and  emphatic.  If 
our  ancestors  had  insisted  upon  less,  they 
would  have  failed  to  relieve  themselves  of 
monarchical  severity,  and  their  struggles  and 
trials  could  have  resulted  in  no  lasting  good. 

It  is  but  recently  the  discovery  has  been 
made  that  the  expressive  phrase,  "  all  men,"  is 
capable  of  very  diverse  interpretations,  and, 
like  the  Cincinnati  platform,  can  be  so  read  as 
to  suit  all  interests  and  opinions.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  slavery,  not  of  the  white  man 
merely,  but  of  all  races,  was  felt  to  be  a  crime 
against  nature,  and  it  had  no  advocates  as  a 
right.  It  was  reserved  for  politicians  of  more 
doubtful  patriotism,  if  not  sagacity,  to  inform 
the  world  that  it  is  theocratic  and  the  highest 
type  of  civilization.  Herein  lies  my  subjeot. 
In  the  teachings  of  the  fathers,  I  find  the  an- 
cient Democracy,  and  in  that  of  the  dissenters 
the  modern. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  declared  "  all 
men  are  created  equal/'  and  clothed  by  nature 
with  the  right  to  control  Government.  That 
consistent  patriot,  long  reverenced  as  the  father 
of  the  Democratic  party,  proclaimed  these  sen- 
timents to  the  world,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when 
an  enunciation  of  them  was  fraught  with  the 


greatest  peril.  It  was  not  old  John  Brown,  or 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  or  Wendell  Phillips, 
haranguing  Northern  Abolitionists  in  a  peace- 
ful village,  but  the  immortal  Jefferson,  a  son 
of  the  South,  addressing  a  people — the  na- 
tions— when  to  do  so  caused  him  to  stake  life 
and  fortune  and  honor.  He  was  founding  a 
Republic,  and  he  promulgated  the  only  truths 
upon  which  free  government  can  ever  rest. 
Unless  men  are  created  equal,  there  cannot  be 
equality  of  rights  among  the  component  mem- 
bers of  a  State,  and  without  the  power  to  con- 
trol Government  there  cannot  be  safeguards  for 
liberty. 

But  what  were  the  particular  opinions  of  the 
great  American  statesman  upon  the  question 
now  so  widely  distracting  us  ?  You  will  par- 
don me  if  I  attempt  to  indicate  them  in  brief. 
He  made  no  effort  to  conceal  them;  on  the 
contrary,  he  gave  to  them  all  possible  publicity. 
He  declared  slavery  to  be  made  up  of  the  most 
unremitting  despotism  and  degrading  submis 
sion,  leading  the  child  to  give  way  to  the  worst 
passions.  That  the  man  who  could  retain  his 
manners  and  morals  under  such  circumstances 
was  a  prodigy.  That  he  who  would  permit  one 
half  of  the  citizens  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  other  half,  transforming  the  one  into  despots 
and  the  other  into  enemies,  should  be  loaded 
with  execration.  That  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion could  only  be  secure  as  long  as  the  con- 
viction remained  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  these  liberties  were  the  gift  of  God.  That 
the  abolition  of  slavery  even  was  to  him  an 
earnest  desire,  and  that  he  waited  with  patience 
the  workings  of  an  overruling  Providence  to 
deliver  the  bondman.  These  were  his  judg- 
ments, not  for  a  single  year  merely,  or  for  five 
or  ten  years,  but  throughout  a  lifetime.  And 
when  approaching  his  death,  alluding  again  to 
the  subject,  he  writes : 

"My  sentiments  have  been  forty  years  be- 
'  fore  the  public  ;  had  I  repeated  them  forty 
'  times,  they  would  have  only  become  the  more 
1  stale  and  threadbare." 

Strange  and  startling  expressions  to  fall  from 
one  who  claimed  to  be  a  Democrat.  It  is  a 
great  pity  he  does  not  live  in  our  day,  When  he 
could  be  taught  better  things.  There  is  not  a 
petty  Federal  office  holder  between  Maine  and 
California — not  one  pitiable  partisan  in  the 
North,  who  glories  in  doing  the  bidding  of  his 
Southern  overseer — who  would  not  inform  him 
of  his  fanaticism  and  treachery. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  before  he  framed  the 
Declaration,  when  he  framed  the  Declaration, 
after  he  framed  the  Declaration ;  before  he 
was  President,  whilst  he  was  President,  after 
he  was  President,  thought  slavery  a  curse,  both 
to  the  white  and  the  black  race3,  and  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  of  liberty.  What  Dem- 
ocrat at  the  present  time  can  say  he  so  believes, 
and  hope  to  be  treated  as  orthodox  in  his  faith? 
Your  Caleb  Cushings,  Daniel  S.  Dickinsons, 
and  General    Joseph    Lanes,  know  too  well 


what  party  fealty  requires  of  them  to  venture 
upon  such  utterances.  Even  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, wishing  to  keep  one  foot  within  the  circle 
of  the  Democratic  organization,  has  found  it 
necessary  to  use  all  his  ingenuity  to  conceal 
his  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  I  do  but  state 
that  which  we  all  must  have  observed,  when  I 
say  that  all  that  is  required,  in  this  eighty-fifth 
year  of  independence,  for  a  freeman  to  prove 
that  he  has  no  Democracy  in  him,  is  his  naked 
avowal  that  slavery  is  a  vice,  and  consequently 
should  not  be  extended.  The  father  of  De- 
mocracy denounced  the  institution  as  criminal, 
but  we,  who  revere  his  name,  and  wish  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps,  may  not  so  regard  it  with- 
out the  most  unmeasured  denunciation  from 
our  own  servants — from  an  oblique  President 
down  to  low-priced  postmasters. 

Democracy,    originally,    was    "  hostility    to 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man  ;  " 
now  it.  is  the  handmaid  of  a  more  galling  and 
debasing  slavery  than  ever  before  existed  in  a 
Christianized  nation.     In  this  respect  there  is 
no   real  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
two  parties  professing  to  sustain  Democracy. 
I  take  pleasure  in  making  the  admission  that 
there  are  many  notable  individual  exceptions  ; 
but  still  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Douglas,  as  a 
body,  are  as  willing  as  those  of  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge to  bear  witness  against  the  exactions  of 
slavery,  although  they  constantly  cry  out  against 
its  injustice  to  their  chief.    I  have  never  doubt- 
ed, and,  assuredly,  it  is  now  too  late  to  doubt, 
that  all  that  is  needed   to  purchase  their  full 
support  of  the  broadest  demands  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  its  promise  of  a  full  support  of  them 
in  return.    In  the  South,  all  parties  defend  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  ;  they  even  go  to 
the  extent  of  ascribing  to  it  a  Divine  parent- 
age.    What  Democrat  in  the  North,  trusted  to 
speak,  declaims  against  either  its  principles  or 
practices  ?     They  are  not  ignorant ;  they  have 
not  read  in  vain  ;  and  they  know  that  it  is  un- 
congenial to  growth,   and   advancement,  and 
virtue.     They  know  that  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  spread  of  slavery  was  discouraged 
and  resisted,  and  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  prevent  its  extension  was  admitted  both  by 
word  and  deed.     They  know  that  this  power  is 
now  denied  flatly,  and  that  we  are  to  be  forced 
to  allow  that  it  has  constitutional  guaranties 
upon  every  foot  of  our  soil  outside  of   State 
limits.     And  yet  who  of  them  all  takes  such  a 
position  of  resistance  to  these  new  claims  as  to 
make  us  feel  secure  in  his  hands  ?     There  is 
not  one.     The  reason  for  this  is  but  too  appa- 
rent.    The  soul  of  Democracy,  from  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  has  become  changed  into  a  spirit  of 
slavery.     It  denies  the  equality  of  man.     Its 
sympathies  are  for  the  South,  and  against  the 
North.     It  has  become  a  synonym  of  section- 
alism.    There  is  a  glaring  danger  threatening 
our   very   existence ;    a   deadly   serpent   coils 
itself,  in  open  day  and  before  our  eyes,  around 
the   vitals   of  the  Republic,  and   Deiiiocracy 


heeds  it  not.     Slavery  infuses  its  poison  into 
the  life-blood  of  the  North,  paralyzing  our  pow- 
0"       era,  ami  yet  Northern  Democrats  seem   to  ap- 
prove the   act.     Do  they  not   see,  do  we  not 
all  see,  that  the  interests  of  freedom  and  sla- 
very conflict,  and  that  Government  is  wielded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  despotism  ?     Is  it  not  re- 
corded against  the  Democratic  party,  that  they 
sustained  the  most  flagrant  of  frauds  in  Kan- 
sas, to  crush  out  rightful  rule  ?     That  they  ex- 
hausted artifice  to  force  a  slave  State  into  the 
Union  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to 
exclude  free  States  in  defiance  of  the  popular 
will,  and  in  violation  of  their  own  determined 
legislation?    Are  these  the  fruits  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jefferson  ?     Can  this  be  the  old  De- 
mocracy?    Is  it  not  the  new,?     What  shall  we 
say,  what  do,  finding  that  Presidents  pledged 
to  our  views,  to  do  right,  fearing  the  South, 
turn,   Arnold-like,    to    betray  us,  to   work  out 
iniquity?     What  ought  we  to    say,   what  do, 
when  Cabinets  are  so  chosen,  Senatorial  com- 
mittees selected,  and  offices  everywhere  filled, 
as  to  subsidize  the  North  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  South,  to  enable  them  to  rule  over 
us  forever?     The  friends  of  Breckinridge  and 
Douglas  alike  reply,  "Nothing!  "  "  Nothing!" 
Say   nothing  !    do    nothing !     Most  consistent 
Democracy  this,  to  elevate  Liberty  by  thrusting 
Freedom  beneath  the  heavy  hob  nailed  foot  of 
Slavery!     Mr.  Breckinridge  is  the  Jupiter  To- 
nans  for  slavery,  and  he  would  not  have  us  get 
excited  on  the  subject,  or  his  noise  might  cease 
to  affright  us.     Mr.  Douglas  is  a  political  her- 
maphrodite, a  giant  of  the  neuter  gender,  and 
he  would  not  advise  us  to  take  sides  with  white 
labor,  lest  he   should    be  thought  a  man,  nor 
with  black  labor,  lest  he  should   be  known  as 
a  woman.     One  word  !  Speak!    Act!    Let  us, 
also,  have  an  eye  te  terrify,  a  tongue  to  threat- 
en, an   arm  to  execute.     Why  should  we  not 
maintain  our  dignity,  our  honor,  our  interests, 
our  people?     Is  it  unlawful?     If  so,  then  how 
great  has  been  the  outrage  practiced  upon  us! 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  sides,  to  turn 
our  faces  either  to  the  North  or  the  South  ; 
those  who  look  upon  the  ground  will  be  crushed 
to   powder  beneath  the   massy  wheels  of  the 
chariot  bearing  the  ark  of  our  destiny. 

Fellow  citizeus,  another  gold-bearing  State, 
of  large  agricultural  capabilities,  is  about  to 
rise  on  our  western  border.  Those  who  are 
striving  to  people  it  are  moving  from  the  North 
and  the  South  toward  the  Territory.  On  the 
one  hand  you  will  discover  your  kinsmen  and 
neighbors,  from  the  farm,  the  manufactory, 
and  the  workshop,  carrying  with  them  the  in- 
stitutions of  freedom  ;  on  the  other  hand,  you 
will  observe  the  master  and  his  ignorant  and 
vicious  bondmen,  dragging  after  them  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  The  one  seek  peaceful 
homes,  where  by  honest  industry  they  may  sup- 
port families  and  educate  free-born  children; 
the  other  will  breed  children  for  the  market, 
and  blast  the  earth  into   barrenness.     These 


two  classes  of  emigrants  will  battle  for  the  su- 
premacy, for  they  cannot  live  side  by  side ;  that 
is  impossible.  Have  we  any  sympathy  to  ex- 
tend to  either  ?  or  are  we  entirely  unconcerned 
as  to  how  the  contest  may  terminate?  If  we 
desire  the  success  of  the  despot  whose  gang 
trudges  with  heavy  and  broken  step,  to  the 
clanking  of  chains  and  the  sobs  of  the  desolate, 
we  will  support  Mr.  Breckinridge.  If,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  able  to  cut  ourselves  off  so 
far  from  the  impulses  of  a  true  humanity  as  to 
be  unable  to  choose,  or  if  we  have  become  false 
enough  to  decline  to  choose  between  the  two 
orders,  between  right  and  wrong,  we  should 
sustain  Douglas ;  he  would  be  our  representa- 
tive man.  But  if  we  have  brain  and  heart 
and  soul  enough  to  appreciate  the  doctrines  of 
Jefferson  and  the  trials  of  the  poor,  if  we 
would  bless  that  community  which  moves  with 
light  and  elastic  tread  to  the  song  of  the  plow- 
man, the  hum  of  the  rapid  wheel,  and  the  ring 
of  the  anvil,  we  will  distinguish  our  duty,  and 
do  it,  regardless  of  denunciation,  knowing  that 
God  and  all  good  men  will  be  with  us  :  we  will 
vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  When  the  harvest  shines 
in  gold,  let  no  one  be  laggard.  When  victory 
is  within  our  reach,  let  no  one  quail.  When 
dominion  is  offered,  let  it  not  be  surrendered 
to  a  foe.  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  when 
Gaudet  was  taken  by  Maria  Antoinette  iuto  the 
room  where  the  Dauphin  of  France  was  sleep- 
ing, he  moved  aside  the  curling  hair  which 
overshadowed  the  countenance  of  the  fair  boy, 
and,  kissing  him,  said  to  the  mother,  u  Educate 
him  for  liberty,  madaine — it  is  the  condition  of 
his  life."  And  I  say  to  you,  to  all,  educate 
yourselves  for  liberty  ;  it  is  the  condition  of 
your  lives.  Our  fathers  fought  for  freedom, 
and  accomplished  it ;  our  lathers  valued  free- 
dom, and  bequeathed  it ;  and,  if  true  to  our- 
selves, like  them,  we  will  defend  it  to  the  last — 
to  the  last. 

The  Democratic  party  was  founded  by  a  wise 
man  upon  the  leading  truths,  the  indisputable 
natural  rights,  to  which  I  have  referred,  as 
upon  a  rock.  The  foolish  have  torn  it  down, 
and  rebuilt  it  upon  the  sand,  and  when  the 
rains  shall  descend,  and  the  floods  come,  and 
the  winds  blow  and  beat  upon  it,  and  it  shall 
fall,  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof.  The  only 
hope  for  those  loitering  within  its  cracked  and 
tottering  walls  lies  in  earlj?  and  swift  escape. 

It  was  not  intended  that  Democracy  should 
consist  in  a  name  merely.  It  was  plauned  to 
produce  results  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
man.  It  had  four  principal  objects  in  view : 
The  elevation  of  the  lowly  ;  the  extension  of 
the  area  of  freedom  ;  the  defence  of  the  Union  ; 
and  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  "no  title  of 
nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States." 
This  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  nation's 
declaration  of  human  equality.  It  places  cap- 
ital and  labor  upon  a  perfect  level  as  to  the 


honors  of  office  and  tho  consideration  of 
Government.  In  the  eye  of  oor  Organic  law, 
the  child  of  toil,  in  coarse  garments,  dripping 
with  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  holds  equal  rank 
with  him  who  clothes  himself  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fares  sumptuously  every  day. 
Our  Brodericks  are  as  noble  as  the  Slidells. 
As  long  as  Democracy  had  the  fullness  of  life 
and  beauty,  its  banner  bore  aloft  this  benevo- 
lent idea,  and  under  them  its  proudest  victories 
were  achieved.  Neither  convention  nor  meet- 
ing could  assemble  without  an  outpouring  of 
affection  for,  and  expressions  of  determination 
to  stand  by,  the  interests  of  "  the  1  oiling  mil- 
lions." The  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  con- 
demned as  odious,  and  repealed,  because  they 
violated  a  right  of  the  masses,  that  of  free 
speech,  and  invested  the  officer  with  a  sanctity 
incompatible  with  the  American  notion  that 
the  lowest  citizen  and  the  highest  were  en- 
titled to  equal  immunities  and  protection.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  destroyed,  not 
eo  much  upon  the  ground  of  its  unconstitution- 
ality, as  that  of  its  danger  to  the  laboring 
classes.  President  Jackson's  main  argument 
was  addressed  to  industry,  and  his  triumph  was 
achieved  through  the  agency  of  that  interest  to 
which  he  thus  appealed.  His  Democracy  did 
not  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  rich  should  be 
made  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer  ;  but  rather 
that  the  weak  should  not  be  placed  at*  the 
mercy  of  the  strong,  or  labor  be  made  a  prey 
to  capital.  The  conclusion  was  both  sensible 
and  humane.  A  large  majority  of  every  peo- 
ple fail  to  reach  a  condition  of  wealth,  and  as 
"  power  is  always  stealing  from  the  many  to 
the  few,"  it  is  "  the  many,"  and  not  "  the  few," 
whose  welfare  ought  to  be  especially  guarded. 
Where  now  is  the  Democracy,  my  humble 
friend,  that  takes  its  stand  by  your  side  in  your 
exhaustion,  or  your  unjust  deprivations,  and 
calls  upon  you  to  be  of  good  cheer,  that  you 
shall  be  invigorated  and  recompensed  ?  Ah  ! 
where  is  it  ?  Point  me  to  it,  if  possible.  Where 
is  it  found,  in  organization  or  association  ? 
It  was,  but  is  not.  The  assumption  of  the  ty- 
rant, that  "capital  should  own  labor:"  that 
poor  white  men  are  servile,  and  ought  to  be 
bound  in  fetters  ;  that  they  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  be  held  as  the  negro  is  held, 
to  be  sold  and  debased  and  polluted  and 
scourged,  has  so  infused  itself  into  the  modern 
Democracy  as  to  metamorphose  all  its  aims, 
and  make  it  the  instrument  of  despotism.  It 
is  now  effectually  managed  by  the  owner  of  the 
blackmail,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  possess  himself 
unrighteously  of  our  inheritances,  the  free  Ter- 
ritories of  the  country,  and  to  force  us,  through 
spoliation,  into  the  same  beastly  condition  as 
his  slaves. 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  most,  if  not 
all  of  us,  that  the  Democracy  was  loud  in  its 
demands  for  extensions  of  the  "  area  of  free- 
dom," that  its  blessings  might  be  the  more 
widely   enjoyed.      We    then    understood    the 


policy  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  and 
our  own  surplus  population.  Now,  we  know 
the  effort  is  continually  being  made,  by  all  ^ 
means,  lawful  lind  unlawful,  to  acquire  terri-  ^| 
tory  for  the  growth  of  slavery  alone.  The  most 
talented  and  iniluential  Democratic  leaders  are 
engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  work, 
without  a  murmur  from  any  one  bearing  their 
party  name.  AVorse  than  this,  if  possible,  the 
more  powerful  wing  of  the  Democracy  insist 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  our  Government, 
brought  forth  in  a  hatred  of  oppression  and  a 
love  of  liberty,  slavery  cannot  be  excluded  from 
any  soil  we  may  own  or  may  hereafter  acquire  ; 
and  the  other  wing,  in  substance,  reply  :  "  We 
'  don't  exactly  know  how  this  may  be  ;  we  await 
'  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  a  court 
•  having  a  common  feeling  and  common  inter- 
'  est  with  you  ;  and  if  you  gain  a  decision,  we 
'  promise  that  it  shall  be  enforced  promptly 
'  and  faithfully."  President  Jackson,  as  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government,  applied 
the  Constitution  as  he  understood  it,  and  he 
was  an  accredited  Democrat  in  his  day  ;  Judge 
Douglas,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  would, 
interpret  the  Constitution  as  others  understand 
it,  without  weighing  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices. Jackson  and  Douglas !  Hyperion  and 
Satyr  !  Democracy,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government  dowu  to  the  years  1847-48,  ad- 
mitted and  exercised  the  right  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Territories.  Now,  Democracy 
denies  that  same  right  most  emphatically,  or 
at  least  doubts  it.  How  very  imperfectly  our 
fathers  must  have  understood  their  own  work- 
manship. They  framed  the  fundamental  law, 
yet  had  but  a  slight  conception  of  its  meaning. 
It  was  reserved  to  their  puny  offspring  to  tell 
us  what  they  intended.  Det  us  rest  assured  of 
this,  and  trust  to  history  to  prove  its  truth,  that, 
whilst  the  ancient  Democracy  survived,  the 
Constitution  was  so  read  as  to  favor  freedom 
and  free  men  ;  but,  that  by  the  modern  De- 
mocracy, born  of  the  brain  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
it  is,  and  will  contiuue  to  be,  so  distorted  as 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  slavery. 

The  Union,  always  esteemed  by  every  Dem- 
ocratic patriot  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties, 
is  now  threatened  with  immediate  destruction 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  elect  custodians 
of  Democratic  principles.  With  an  insulting 
arrogance,  they  lay  claim  to  unlimited  rule, 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  or 
the  guaranties  of  law,  upon  the  ignoble  pretext 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  cause  of  human 
bondage.  In  this  way,  we  are  to  be  brought 
to  submit  to  the  usurpation  of  a  minority,  in 
order  that  those  who  would  lay  unholy  hands 
upon  the  altar  may  be  bribed  to  keep  the 
peace.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
elect  a  President  not  approved  by  the  South,  or 
a  portion  of  the  South,  we  are  informed  that  he 
shall  never  be  inaugurated,  and  that  the  Con- 
federacy will  be  at  an  end.  These  Democrats 
do  not  conceal  their  protocols  ;  they  placard 
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their  concerted  treason*,  and  would  affright  us 
by  their  very  recklessness.  Do  they  know  us? 
Are  we  indeed  so  craven  as  to  pale  and  trem- 
ble before  such  Heaven-defying  outrage  ?  [Tow 
courses  Northern  blood,  from  Northern  hearts, 
through  Northern  veins,  at  such  a  vaunt?  If 
we  deserve  to  live,  we  will  dare  to  die  in  such 
a  conflict  as  they  would  force  upon  us.  Upon 
what  held,  in  the  battle  for  the  right,  did 
Northern  courage  ever  fail?  Not  on  sterile 
plains,  or  by  the  margin  of  stagnant  streams, 
but  iu  the  pure  bracing  air,  live  the  real  armies 
of  the  nation,  and  "  woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that 
trample  them  down."' 

Our  Northern  people  will  neither  avoid  nor 
violate  any  obligation  resting  upon  them.  They 
have  ever  treated  their  Southern  brethren,  not 
only  with  justice,  but  with  extreme  magnanim- 
ity, and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  voluntarily. 
But  let  aggressors  beware  the  day  when  force 
or  violence  shall  be  resorted  to,  to  drive  the 
North  into  concessions.  When  that  crisis  shall 
come  upon  them,  they  will  meet  it  as  they 
ought  to  meet  it,  and  the  now-perplexing  ques- 
tions of  slavery  extension  and  slavery  domina- 
tion on  this  continent  will  be  settled  forever. 

Perhaps  the  most  deplorable  effect  of  the 
change  of  principle  and  policy,  of  which  I 
speak,  is  upon  the  character  of  the  country. 
Both  history  and  tradition  sufficiently  indicate 
the  intention  of  the  former  Democracy  to  gain 
for  our  Government  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world.  This  they  hoped  to  do  by  making  it 
strong  and  equitable.  Its  security  was  not  to 
rest  upon  alliances,  nor,  indeed,  upon  its  arms, 
so  much  as  upon  its  strict  conformity  to  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  right.  It  was  planned  for 
a  model,  and  the  earlier  Administrations  never 
lost  sight  of  this  fact,  and  they  regulated  their 
action  accordingly,  it  had  its  origin  in,  and 
was  long  conducted  on,  the  broadest  philan- 
thropy. It  was  designed  to  attract  both  the 
attention  and  the  affections  of  mankind.  The 
general  condition  of  our  race  everywhere  was 
one  of  abject  subjection  ;  the  laudable  purpose 
was,  to  elevate  that  condition.  Liberty  had  no 
local  habitation  ;  her  temple  was  to  be  firmly 
erected  here.  Iu  other  countries,  authority  was 
centred  upon  what  was  .presumptuously  called 
a  God-selected  one,  or  few ;  here  it  was  to  be 
extended  to  the  God-equalized  many,  or  all.  In 
short,  our  nation  was  to  be  "an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed.1'  What  would  the  recent  Democ- 
racy make  it  ?  It  has  no  longer  anything  to 
say  of  "equal  and  exact  justice,"  and  is  en- 
tirely careless  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  a 
widely-extended  Christianity.  It  has  no  desire 
to  merit  encomiums  from  the  wise  and  good. 
It  has  no  heart  to  feel,  and  consequently  would 
not  make  sacrifices  for,  the  general  welfare.  To 
it,  liberty  and  slavery  are  but  names,  not  ex- 
istences ;  and  integrity  aud  injury,  and  virtue 


and  vice,  insensible,  expressions.  With  it, 
brotherhood  consists  in  elevated  condition,  not 
in  the  attributes  of  mankind  ;  and  law  is  not 
to  strengthen  the  weak  to  resist,  but  the  strong 
to  invade.  Unchecked,  it  would  carry  us  back 
to  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages.  Alas,  who 
should  care  to  bear  the  title  of  Democrat,  at 
such  a  cost  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  Republican 
America ! 

"  0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  boasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason." 

The  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  what  I 
have  said,  is,  that  Democracy,  in  the  days  of 
its  glory,  was  the  nurse  of  liberty  and  the 
guardian  of  freemen,  but  that  it  has  sunk  down 
to  be  but  the  tool  of  a  tyrant  and  a  parent  of 
slaves. 

Fellow  citizens,  let  me  make  an  appeal,  not 
so  much  to  you,  as"  for  our  common  country. 
There  can  be  no  nationality  without  law;  and 
ours  rests  upon  the  double  basis  of  Constitu- 
tion and  statute.  The  structure  cannot  be  pre- 
served by  undermining  its  foundations.  As 
our  security  is  by  virtue  of  government,  and 
our  government  by  virtue  of  law,  we  can  only 
prosper  as  long  as  we  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  law.  To  lay  ruthless  hands  upon  it  would 
be  not  only  to  destroy  our  own  peace,  but  to 
make  ourselves  "a  by-word  and  a  reproach." 
Our  houor  demands  our  fidelity  ;  if  once  parted 
with,  it  may  not  be  easily  regained, 

"  For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt." 

Many  wait  but  for  an  excuse  to  blot  out  our 
most  sacred  charter;  let  them  not  have  it  in 
any  examples  of  ours.  Let  us  do  our  whole 
duty,  and,  whilst  doing  it,  publish  our  warnings, 
to  those  who  are  not  so  exact.  Let  us,  mildly 
and  kindly,  remind  them  of  the  bearing  of  a  ' 
Democratic  chief  towards  a  disloyal  State,  aud, 
adopting  the  language  of  his  resolve,  "  The 
Federal  Union — it  must  be  preserved,"  stand 
in  defence  of  law — the  law  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  law  of  God. 

There  is  an  immortality  of  infamy,  as  well 
as  an  immortality  of  glory ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  whilst  the  wicked  were  reaping  the 
one,  children  have  been  ready  to  inherit  the 
other.  The  same  night  that  Herostratus  fired 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  Alexander 
the  Great  was  born  in  Pella.  So,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  profane  men  shall  kindle  flames  iu 
the  citadel  of  liberty,  consigning  themselves 
to  everlastinp-  disgrace,  heroes,  the  second 
Washingtons,  will  arise  to  receive  universal 
homage. 

Have  no  fears  for  the  future,  but  be  prepared 
for  it.  There  are  clouds  in  the  South,  but  if 
they  hold  the  lightning,  it  will  be  discharged 
there,  not  here.  The  virtue,  intelligence,  and 
valor,  which  gave  us  a  nation,  will  preserve  it 
to  a  distant  and  grateful  posterity. 


HEPUBLICA.Isr     PLATFOEM, 
Adopted    by   the    Chicago    Convention,  May  17,    1860. 


Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegated  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  Electors  of  the  United 
States,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  discharge 
of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  our 
country,  unite  iu  the  following  declarations; 

First.  That  the  history  of  the  naiion  during 
the  last  four  years  has  fully  established  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  the  organization  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that 
the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence  are 
permanent  iu  their  nature,  and  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitu- 
tional triumph. 

Second.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  princi 
pies  promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, "  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  institutions;  and 
that  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the,  Union  of  the  States,  must  and 
shall  be  preserved. 

Third.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in  popu- 
lation ;  its  surprising  development  of  material 
resources ;  its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth  ; 
its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor  abroad  ; 
and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  dis- 
union, come  from  whatever  source  they  may  ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress  has  uttered  or 
countenanced  the  threats  of  disunion,  so  often 
made  by  Democratic  members  without  rebuke 
and  with  applause  from  their  political  asso- 
ciates ;  and  we  denounce  those  threats  of  dis- 
union, in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their 
ascendency,  as  denying  the  vital  principles  of 
a  free  Government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  con- 
templated   reason,  which  it  is  the  imperative 


duty  of  an  indignant  people  sternly  to  rebuke 
and  forever  silence. 

Fourth.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  do- 
mestic institutions,  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance 
of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endu- 
rance of  our  political  fabric  depends ;  and  we 
denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force 
of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes. 

Fifth.  That  the  present  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration has  far  exceeded  our  worst  appre- 
hensions in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectioual  interest,  as  especially 
evidenced  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force  the 
infamous  Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the 
protesting  people  of  Kansas — in  construing  the 
personal  relation  between  master  and  servant 
to  involve  an  unqualified  property  in  persons — 
in  its  attempted  enforcement  everywhere,  on 
land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme 
pretensions  of  a  purely  local  interest,  and  in  its 
general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  in- 
trusted to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 

Sixth.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extravagance  which  pervades  every 
department  of  the  Federal  Government;  that 
a  return  to  rigid  economy  and  accountability  is 
indispensable  to  arrest  the  systematic  plunder 
of  the  public  Treasury  by  favored  partisans  ; 
while  the  recent  startling  developments  of 
frauds  and  corruptions  at  the  Federal  metropo- 
lis show  that  an  entire  change  of  Administra- 
tion is  imperatively  demanded. 

Seventh.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  its  own  force  carries  slavery  into 
any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  vari- 
ance with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment itself,  with  cotemporaneous  exposition, 


and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent;  is 
revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  subversive 
of  the-  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

Eighth.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Free- 
dom ;  that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they 
had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  terri- 
tory,  ordained  that  ''  no  person  should  bo  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law,"  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legisla- 
tion, whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to 
maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
against  all  attempts  to  violate  it;  and  we  deny 
the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Leg- 
islature, or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  ex- 
istence to  slavery  iu  any  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Ninth.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  uuder  the  cover  of 
our  national  nag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judi- 
cial power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  a 
burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age  ;  and  we 
call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of 
that  execrable  traffic. 

Tenth.  That  in  the  receut  vetoes  by  their 
Federal  Governors  of  the  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting  sla- 
very in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic  principle 
of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty 
embodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  deception  and  fraud  in- 
volved therein. 

Eleventh.  That  Kansas  should  of  right  be 
immediately  admitted  as  a  State  under  the  Con- 
stitution' recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her 
people,  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Twelfth.  That  while  providiug  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  General  Government  by  du- 
ties upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such 
an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  industrial  interest  of  the 


whole  country;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of 
national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  work- 
ing men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remuner- 
ating prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros- 
perity and  independence. 

Thirteenth.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale 
or  alienation  to  others  of  the  public  lands  held 
by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the 
free  homestead  policy  which  regards  the  settlers 
as  paupers  or  supplicants  for  public  bounty  ;  and 
we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which 
has  already  passed  the  House. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  Republican  party  is  op- 
posed to  any  change  in  our  naturalization  laws, 
or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of 
citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  immigrants 
from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or  im- 
paired ;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  effi- 
cient protection  to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of 
citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Fifteenth.  That  appropriations  by  Congress 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements  of  a  na- 
tional character,  required  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  security  of  an  existing  commerce, 
are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified 
by  an  obligation  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

Sixteenth.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country  ;  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  render  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  in  its  construction  ;  and  that,  as  pre- 
liminary thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  should 
be  promptly  established. 

Seventeenth.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth 
our  distinctive  principles  and  views,  we  invite 
the  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  however  differ- 
ing on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree 
with  us,  in  their  affirmance  and  support. 


The    Republican   Executive    Congressional   Committee    are 
pared  to  furnish  the  following  Speeches  and  Documents  : 
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